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Buttons may be cither in solid or mot-
tled colors. The dyeing of the first class
is a fairly simple process, that oC the latter
is more complicated. First they are
soaked in water to open the pores and
further prepare the surface for the recep-
tion of the coloring matter. Then they
are placed face up on a pin board contain-
ing a gross of buttons, which, in turn, is
passed to a dyer, who places a chart or
stencil over the pin board, and with the
aid of an air brush sprays the buttons with
a "resist" dye. The chart is then re-
moved and the board passed to a second
dyer who, with the aid of a similar chart,
sprays the buttons with the "color" dye,
and sets it out to dry. When the buttons
are thoroughly dry they are taken from
the pin board and placed in a vat of color
bath or developer, which brings out the
spray color and renders it fast, and also
gives a medium shade to that part of the
button which has not been sprayed at all.
The color being firmly fixed, the "resist"
is removed and there is left a finished
button, though rather dull in luster. To
bring out the color and finish, they are
again drummed for several hours until
they acquire a high polish. There is no
limit to the variety and beauty of color-
ing which can be produced in this way.
Great variety may also be obtained by the
kind of finish, and the button may be
either polished, dulled or pressed, or a
combination of any of these. Finally the
buttons are taken to the carding room,
where they are individually inspected,
sorted, shaded and sewed on cards. Be-
fore being placed in boxes they are again
inspected on the cards to see that all those
on one card are exactly the same, and then
packed ready for shipment.

Probably few people realize the im-
portance of this branch of the button
business and the extent to which the in-
dustry has grown in the last few years.
The United States buys annually more
than 10,000 tons of tagua nuts, for which
is paid upwards of $1,500,000. There are
23 vegetable ivory factories in this country,
representing an investment of $4,000,000,
and giving employment directly and indi-
rectly to more then 10,000 people.

This constitutes fully one-third of the
button business of the entire country.
The leading center of manufacture is
Rochester, New York, which has the three
largest plants, and makes, it is said, the
highest grade of goods in the world. In
following the process of manufacturing
buttons from ivory nuts the tremendous
waste involved is again to be noted.
Through shrinkage, sawing and defects,
more than half of the original shipment
is lost and the manufacturer pays for the
handling and transportation of ail enor-
mous amount of unused material. In the
reduction of the product from nut to slabs
the element of skill is almost negligible,
and this, it is thought, could be easily ac-
complished in the country where the tagua
palm grows. Steps have already been taken
in this direction.

It has been said by a leading manufac-
turer in the Birmingham district that it is
easier to write out a long list of material
from which buttons have been made than
to name one from which they have not
been made. Among the animal sub-
stances used are ivory, bone, horn and
hoof. Buttons made of hoof under the
name of "horn buttons" were introduced
about the middle of the nineteenth cen-
tury by E. Bosset of Paris. These had a
great success in their day and were made
in enormous numbers by pressing them
in heated dies in which the design was cut.
They were manufactured extensively for
a good many years at Birmingham, and
sent to all parts of the world. Horn
buttons were made in the United States
as early as 1812. They were very popular
for years, but have given way to ivory,
bone and vegetable ivory, mother-of-
pearl and celluloid. Mother-of-pearl but-
tons are formed of the beautiful substance
of which the large flat shell of the pearl
oyster consists. Small cylinders are
cut out of the shells with a tubular saw,
split into disks, drilled with holes, and
polished with rotten stone and soft soap,
or with ground charcoal and turpentine.
Shirt studs as well as flat and globular
buttons with metal shanks are also made
of mother-of-pearl, which may be either of
the ordinary color or smoked, Pearl shirt